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ranked second to infantry alone. While artillery, participating in every 
engagement, has become an indispensable arm of battle, and in some 
of the hardest fought actions has proved almost the first arm, cavalry 
has never appeared on the battle-field with effect, and there is scarcely 
an instance during the whole course of the war of a charge of cavalry 
upon infantry. Such cavalry as the cuirassiers of the Old Guard, who 
under Murat could overthrow and trample under foot whole divisions 
of infantry, is no longer possible. Our cavalry indeed relies more on 
the carbine or Sharp's rifle than on the sabre, and fight oftener on foot 
than on horseback. Its chief value is to scout and reconnoitre, to cover 
the movements of our own army and watch those of the opposing one, 
and to make raids through the enemy's country, and on his lines of 
communication and supply. 

The object of General Morris's brief treatise upon infantry tactics 
is to afford instruction in the formations and movements of troops which 
recent experience has shown to be most required. They are, in the 
main, of a simpler and more expeditious character than those formerly 
prescribed, their chief object being to attain simplicity, celerity, and the 
least fatigue and exposure to the men. The little volume forms an 
essential supplement to the earlier works on the subject. It is clear 
and compact, and deserves to be thoroughly mastered by the officers 
now in service. It is a valuable addition to our military literature, and, 
like all of Mr. Van Nostrand's publications, it is carefully printed and 
appears in a style of unexceptionable excellence. 



5. — The Small Souse at Allington. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 
8vo. pp. 273. 

This work of Mr. Trollope can be read with pleasure by every one. 
It contains a fair picture of English country life. The characters are 
well conceived, and as a rule consistently supported, and there is a 
pleasant dash of humor and satire about it, not, however, so severe as 
to disturb the intellectual repose of the most kind-hearted matron. 

Mr. Trollope has for some ten years or more been growing in popu- 
larity and esteem, which are not undeserved. He has, moreover, won 
the especial regard of Americans from his honest, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to gain some insight into American institutions. He caught, 
indeed, the salient points of our manners and held them up to view 
with great fairness and good-humored pleasantry, but he was himself 
aware of his incapacity to penetrate much below the surface, and dis- 
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cover and disclose the great principles and controlling ideas that are 
shaping and directing the New World. He is, indeed, more a novelist 
and a teller of stories, than a philosopher. His style is clear and mas- 
culine. His plots are well conceived. His characters are for the most 
part natural and well drawn. 

Mr. Trollope's chief characteristic as a novelist is the microscopical 
power of his mind, the power of tracing the moral effects of minute 
circumstances and minute actions. It is this that gives him so intimate 
a knowledge of female character. He can give a name to the " trifles 
light as air " that influence women, and disclose those subtle springs of 
action, the workings of which must often be almost inscrutable to those 
who are moved by them. In this he excels even Thackeray, who had 
himself a large feminine element in his mind, by which he was enabled 
to detect the motives which influence women so nicely, that his cold 
analysis stirred all womankind into a not unjustifiable indignation. 
Trollope, however, surpasses Thackeray in this respect, and we suspect 
has received much of his training as a writer from his mother, the 
novelist, which would account for his superiority. 

Trollope has also great skill in the arrangement of circumstances. 
He knows the power of reserve, and of what efficiency it is in gentility, 
scholarship, and the priesthood, but above all in novel-writing. He 
indeed understands this rather too well, for in this last novel he has 
left the fate of his heroine undecided at the end of the book, which of 
course necessitates the reading of another work to discover it. 

Another strong point in Mr. Trollope is his power of depicting the 
different forms of the Anglo-Saxon tender passion, — the love of 
property ; and his representations of the conflict between these and the 
love of woman are the best parts of his present book. 

In fact, Mr. Trollope's books are such as a healthy man, in good 
spirits, with a shrewd observation, a good memory, a pleasant humor, 
and excellent faculties of expression, would naturally write. The ideas 
of the characters are the same ideas you meet with in ordinary society, 
— neither better nor worse, — and the author never obtrudes his own. 
His characters are made, rather than shown by circumstances, the 
hands of the clock seeming to move the works. 

Trollope has been compared to Thackeray, and is supposed by many 
persons to pretty nearly fill the place that that great master has lately 
left vacant. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Trollope differs 
from Thackeray in almost every respect. Trollope is a simple observer, 
a nice and discriminating observer indeed, but one whose knowledge 
of men stops at their manners, or at the obvious motives that influence 
individuals or artificial and social classes of men. Thackeray's char- 
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acters — that is the best of them — are characters conceived as unities, 
acting from a centre according to an organic law, and are types of real 
classes of mankind. Such is Major Pendennis, or man as snob ; Colonel 
Newcomb, or man as chevalier. Such characters come not by obser- 
vation alone, but are the choice fruits of long meditation on the nature 
of the heart of man. 

This difference can perhaps be best seen by a comparison between 
the humor and satire of Trollope, and those of Thackeray, than which 
nothing perhaps more expresses the peculiar nature and quality of a 
writer. For into the wit and humor of a writer enter the disposition 
and qualities of his mind and heart ; since nothing reaches the mental 
retina through the humorous medium alone, but bent and colored by the 
other elements, intellectual and moral, that make up the individual's 
character. Thus the wit of Swift, who was morose, disdainful, and a 
professed misanthrope, was of a nature corresponding. Being without 
sympathy for his fellows, he never wrote humor. The humor of 
Thackeray, of Addison, of Cervantes, was that which sprang through 
introspection from a sympathetic, deep, and loving heart. Trollope 
rarely looking below the surface, his humor, like that of Scott, is usually 
that of droll circumstance and odd conjuncture. 

Thackeray, had, moreover, a mind sceptical and inquiring, though 
rather timid. Trollope is never troubled by doubt, and manifests no 
disposition to inquire. Thackeray was a novelist by accident, and a 
moralist by nature. Trollope is nothing if not a novelist. Trollope 
cannot indeed be compared with the great masters of English fiction, 
with Fielding, Steele, or Thackeray. He may be more fairly compared 
with Jane Austen. He is not so perfect a painter of manners, but he 
resembles her in nice discrimination between similar characters, in his 
power of drawing women, and in his selection of subjects. 

In the present book Mr. Trollope has produced several very good 
characters, and one very poor one, on which he seems most to pride 
himself. 

We have two English country gentlemen, very well conceived and 
supported, the Lord de Guest and Squire Dale ; — the Lord de Guest 
a short, thick man, a breeder of cattle, an amateur ox-rib-poker, stupid, 
moral, proud, and benevolent, " every inch an earl," such a character 
as England alone produces and Englishmen alone admire ; the Squire 
a narrow-minded, caustic Englishman, with a kind heart, but wonderful 
skill in concealing it. The best characters by far in the book are the 
Misses Dale. Fresh and natural, they show in their conversation the 
vivacity, kindness, and foibles which are the charm of their sex. Trol- 
lope's characters from high life, like Mr. Palliser, are not, we think, 
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well done, whether as caricatures or originals. As an original, Mr. 
Palliser is untrue, and it it not very amusing to caricature a mathe- 
matical formula, which he approaches as near as is possible in the 
present state of the science. 

The great blemish in ''The Small House at Allington" is the charac- 
ter of its hero, Mr. Eames, whose development stopped at the asinine 
phase. It has become a fashion, introduced by Thackeray, to take, not 
Crichtons, but natural gentlemen for heroes. Trollope has gone far 
beyond Thackeray in his present book. Philip, Clive, Newcomb, Dob- 
bin, though not sublime, are in many respects admirable. Trollope has 
introduced a hero thoroughly contemptible. It is not, to be sure, a man's 
fault to be an ass, as he would, doubtless, if the choice were left him, 
change himself for the better. There is, therefore, no objection to 
Trollope's taking an ass for a hero, though his readers might have their 
prejudices against it. 

Mr. Trollope seems to feel embarrassed by the qualities of his sui- 
generis hero at the end of the book, for though he evidently de- 
signed him for the heroine, he could not bring himself to unite such a 
charming girl as Miss Dale to such an ill-made piece of nature's jour- 
ney-work as Mr. Eames. As the history of Mr. Eames will give us 
an abstract of the book, we will make a short sketch of it. A " hobble- 
dehoy," that is, a being who matures late in life, a person of natural, not 
forced or hot-house growth, such a man is Mr. Eames. Mr. Eames is 
in love with the heroine, Miss Lily Dale. Long he has sighed for her 
in secret, as he wanders over the grassy meadows, and switches off the 
heads of many flagrant flowers. He goes to London as a clerk. He 
does not tell his love to Miss Dale, but, aware of the hungry nature of 
concealment, and that the food of a boarding-house is not generally 
sufficient to enable a man to support such a parasite, he confides his 
passion to his fellow-boarders, but particularly to one Cradell, who, by 
a rare stroke of genius and the nicest mental manipulation, is repre- 
sented as a little more of an ass than the hero. Mr. Eames soon 
has a vacation, and goes to visit the object of his affection, with the 
confidence inspired by whiskers, spurs, and kid gloves. Before going, 
however, he takes occasion to declare his love for Miss Amelia Koper, 
the daughter of his boarding-house keeper, which, considering that 
his strong point is a quiet morality, strikes the reader as a peculiar 
first step towards declaring his love to another. Mr. Trollope admits 
this to be rather a blemish than a fine point in his hero. 

One Mr. Crosbie has, meanwhile, seen, conquered, and engaged the 
fair Miss Lily. Mr. Crosbie is also only a London clerk, but there are 
clerks and clerks, and Mr. Crosbie is a swell. Mr. Eames, however, 
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tells his love to Miss Dale and retires, wishing, with the nice instinct of 
a man of honor, that she may be deserted by Mr. Crosbie, and that he 
may beat him to death with his fists, — a thought of awful pregnancy. 
Thus far he does not stand very well : his growth has not only been 
late, but very little, and that little very bad ; therefore an English bull, a 
deus ex machina, is introduced to elevate the character of the hero, — 
with some sacrifice, it must be confessed, to that of the plot. Mr. Eames 
takes his first great step to manhood and a higher social position. He 
rescues an earl from an angry bull. Meanwhile Mr. Crosbie, the suc- 
cessful aspirant, is in an agony of doubt. A host of the strongest pas- 
sions that can agitate the human breast, which in the ardor of pursuit 
he had left behind, now in the repose of victory catch up with and 
assault him. Thoughts of club-dinners soon to be abjured, of the houses 
of the great soon to be closed upon him forever, of brilliant assemblies, 
of great jams, of suppers, of the vacuous smiles of noble dames, — these 
thoughts assail his mind, " beseeching and besieging," and drive it to 
doubt and despair. At length he yields to them, jilts Miss Dale, and 
engages himself to the daughter of an earl. This gives occasion for 
our hero, Mr. Eames's second great step towards manly development. 
He meets Mr. Crosbie in a car. After much perspiration and medita- 
tion Mr. Eames concludes that Heaven has given his enemy into his 
hands to spoil him, and that he will not disappoint it. On Mr. Crosbie's 
leaving the car, therefore, Mr. Eames, in the face of Great Britain, 
takes him by the throat with one hand and wildly handles him about 
the head with the other, giving him a black eye. 

We are compelled at this point of our hero's dizzy ascent to great- 
ness to pause and take breath, for a slight discursus on boxing in liter- 
ature. We have all read a hundred tales, and heard a hundred stories, 
in which a moral youth or clergyman attacks a villain, and no one 
case do we remember in which the moral youth or clergyman does 
not knock the villain down. In fact, the point of these stories consist- 
ing in this alone, their moral grandeur would be seriously affected if, 
instead of the pale, reverend x knocking down the brawny ruffian y, 
the ruffian y should knock down the reverend x. Would that these 
tales were true to nature ! But in our position as critic, — obliged by 
the sacred law of his office to state and demand truth, however dis- 
agreeable, — we are compelled to say that immorality is not inconsistent 
with great proficiency in the pugilistic art ; and if we must have fistic 
encounters in books, pray let the good be knocked down occasionally 
for the sake of truth, however repulsive to our sentiments. 

In the present case we should doubt the propriety even of a success- 
ful assault. Certain crimes deserve either the severest punishment or 
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simple disdain. It would afford little satisfaction (to a man, at least) 
to stick a pin into the murderer of one's father ; as little to black the 
eye of a man who had jilted one's mistress. Moreover, Mr. Crosbie, 
as a man of the world, must be supposed to have known that a painter 
could with his brush easily remove all signs of his black eye, and the 
mental anguish of several chapters would not have been necessary. 

Mr. Eames, after these two strides of manhood, puts off the "hobble- 
dehoy " and assumes the man, and forthwith jilts Miss Roper, for which, 
strangely enough, the author does not provide him with a black eye. 
The heart of the noble Lord de Guest is finely touched by the last 
exploit of his hero, and he bids him tell Squire Dale, the uncle of the 
heroine, " that if he '11 put a little stick under the pot to make it boil, 
the Earl will put a bigger one " ; which, translated from the language • 
of the nobility into the vernacular, means that, if the Squire will portion 
his niece, the Earl will give Mr. Eames several hundred pounds. Mr. 
Eames, having then consulted with this beef-eating earl of sixty as to 
the time and manner of making love, again proposes to Miss Dale. She, 
however, declares that, having loved Mr. Crosbie once, she shall love 
him to the end, — a sentiment of very doubtful propriety, — and here 
the volume ends. 

A sequel to this story will soon be published. A young, accom- 
plished, unmarried heroine, in that state of "lovely melancholy " which, 
being produced by love, can be cured only by the same delicious disease, 
at the end of a story, demands and has a legal right to a sequel. No 
author with any sensibility can thus abandon his own offspring to a life 
of cold celibacy, when, by a simple stroke of the pen, he can provide 
her with a paragon of a husband, and make her happy for life. 

In the continuation of this work we would suggest that Mr. Eames 
marry the widow Cradell, nee Roper, with her tale of children. That 
a new character be introduced with some of the characteristics if not 
of a hero, at least of a gentleman, to console Miss Dale. Or else that 
Miss Dale marry Mr. Crosbie, widower and dyspeptic. After all, why 
should an Englishman be blamed for preferring good dinners to love 
for a lady, however worthy ? The one is a deep religious sentiment ; 
the other, a dainty pastime. By making Mr. Crosbie a dyspeptic, the 
author might, without destroying the consistency or religious character 
of this hero, or having recourse to the vulgar method of leaving him 
a fortune, yet marry him to Miss Dale, — for the strictest code of morals 
does not require a dyspeptic to go to club-dinners. 

In closing this book, we cannot avoid a reflection on the difference 
between American and English life it makes manifest. There is hardly 
intellectual and physical life enough in the sum of the lives of all the 
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characters, from the heroine to the Earl, to keep an American school- 
boy's holiday awake. 



6. — The Federalist. A Commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States. A Collection of Essays, by Alexander Hamilton, Jay 
and Madison. Also, The Continentalist and other Papers, by 
Hamilton. Edited by John C. Hamilton. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. clxv., C59, and vi. 

In our last number we noticed at some length Mr. Dawson's new 
edition of the Federalist. We can, therefore, be more brief in our 
remarks on Mr. Hamilton's, which follows hard at its heels. 

Mr. Hamilton retains the arrangement of the essays which was 
adopted in the first collective edition, that of 1788. This seems to have 
had the sanction of Alexander Hamilton, who supplied the publisher 
of that edition with the manuscript of the later papers. As this is the 
order to which all past references have conformed, it seems to be unwise 
to depart from it at this late day, unless there be better reason than 
appears, to suppose that the change was made by an unauthorized hand. 
Mr. Hamilton, we think, has acted judiciously in adhering to it. 

In the present edition we have the revised text furnished by those 
of 1802 and 1810, with the corrections made by Mr. Madison at a 
later date. So, at least, we understand a somewhat obscure statement 
on page xci. Mr. Hamilton has minutely collated his text with that 
of Mr. Dawson, and given the results at the end of his volume. The 
variations are, for the most part, of slight consequence. But the list is 
valuable, if for nothing else, that it shows how little the original work 
has gained or lost by repeated handling. It would have been made 
more valuable, had the various readings been introduced at the bottom 
of the pages to which they belong, and had the collation specifically 
included all the leading editions. Into the comparison of the texts we 
need not now enter. Our preference, taking for granted the proper 
supplementary apparatus, would be for that of the McLeans in 1788. 
But both Mr. Dawson and Mr. Hamilton are against us, and we do not 
press the point. 

The very singular controversy as to the authorship of certain papers 
claimed both by Hamilton and Madison is discussed by the present 
editor at great length, and with no small ingenuity. As to several of 
the papers his arguments are very strong, but it is hard to believe that 
in such a dispute one of the parties must have been wholly right and 
the other wholly wrong. The curious reader will wait with interest for 



